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The “Ram” reference came 
from Lord of Alaska by Hector Chevigny: 


“There used to be an old legend in the 
days when Vassilii the Blind was grand duke 
at Moscow and the last of the Tartar invasions 
swept up from the Crimea, which told 
how a certain Mirza nicknamed 
Baran — “The Wild Ram” — abandoned his 
Tartar chieftainship and remained behind to 
become a Christian and follower of the 
blind tzar. He had fallen in love with 
a fair Lithuanian princess, with whom he founded 
the family name of Baranov. 

“|, , he was like an old ram 
that has walked the treadmill too long 
and cannot understand firm ground.” 


This quotation refers to the last days of 
his life when, as an unwanted old man, 
he was relieved as governor, 

The word “Cry,”’ I felt, 
symbolized Baranof’s loneliness 
and frustration and the pain of his 
struggle for self-justification in a highly 
class-ordered society. 


—Frank Brink 
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ALEXANDER BARANOF 


A CLASSIC 
CONFRONTATION 


Cry of the Wild Ram is an historical 
drama of a classic confrontation be- 
tween aman and his environment, The 
man was Alexander Baranof who came 
to Kodiak and Russian America in 
1791. Although he left Russia reluct- 
antly, Baranof was to remain for 
twenty-eight years. 

The adversities of the environment 
Baranof faced were represented only 
in part by the harsh Alaskan climate 
and the primitive lifestyle of the times. 
Baranof’s own countrymen in the 
form of misguided Orthodox priests, 
insolent Naval officers and rival fur 
traders were as much his enemies as 
the hostile Kolosh Indians of the 
mainland. 

Most of what we know today of the life of Baranof is contained in two biographies. One was 
written by Kyrill Khlebnikov who lived in Baronof’s time, and was his admirer. The other is 
Hector Chevigny’s well-known work, Lord of Alaska. We know that Baranof was an unusually 
astute trader whose intelligence embraced geology, metallury and resource development as an 
accessory to his fur business. e 
Although Baranof’s achievements are evident, the means by which he attained them are open to 
question. Ample evidence exists to suggest that Baranof was a ruthless tyrant who enslaved Koniag 
or Aleut peoples and sent them to their deaths in selfish pursuit of his many objectives. It is 
likely that Baranof did engage in such excesses — for violence and force were very much a style 
of those time all over the world. 

What remains unclear to history is the motivation that drove Baranof. It is certain that it is not 
riches, for he gave most of his fortune away; nor was it conquest of territory, for he strictly 
prohibited exploration of interior Alaska. 

Some happiness and contentment came to Baranof through his son and daughter, children of 
a Kenaitze princess whom he married after the death of his wife in Russia. When he was old and 
feeble, certain embittered Naval Officers undermined his authority and the Governorship which 
he had never really wanted was thanklessly taken from him. 


Alexander Baranof began his homeward journey in 1819, but he was never to see Russia again. 


After ten weeks sailing, he grew sick and died near Java Island in the tropics. 
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Russian America: One in Three Were Lost 


The ships of Baranof’s time often required a year to traverse the 2700 miles between Okhotsk 
in Russia and Kodiak in America. So dangerous was the journey through the fog-ridden, uncharted 
waters that it is estimated that one in every three ships departing Russia was never heard from 
again, The route most commonly followed by the eighteenth century navigators led across the Sea 
of Okhotsk and around the Kamchatka Peninsula through the Shumigans on to Kodiak. 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL CREST 


The brass double-headed eagle has crowns on 
its heads and the feet hold the symbols of 
power. An octagon shape covering the 
eagle’s breast has the figure of St. George, 
patron saint of Russia, on horseback, slaying 
the dragon. According to Khlebnikof’s 
life of Baranof, such crests were given 
to local chiefs, or toyons, as a symbol 
of friendship and loyalty to Russia. Several 
crests were sent to Kodiak in 1787 by the 
Governor General of Siberia, along with 
bronze plates inscribed ‘Russian Territory.” 
The plates, placed between specially made 
bricks, were to be buried at various places 
along the coast. At least thirty were thus 
concealed and only one is known to have 
been recovered, It was found in Sitka 
in 1935. 


— 
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AMERICA 


THE RUSSIAN AMERICAN CO. 


In July, 1799 Czar Paul I granted the Russian American Company the right to occupy and govern 
as Russian possessions all newly discovered, unclaimed lands in the Americas. Within a few years 
the Russian American Company’s rule stretched from the Aleutian archipeligo to Northern Cali- 
fornia. The Russian American Company existed at a time of extraordinary exploration. selfless 


missionary efforts and significant scientific research. 


The Russian American Company ruled Alaska for the Czar until 1867. It also built and garrisoned 
Fort Ross, 80 miles north of San Francisco, California from 1812-1841 and erected Fort Elizabeth 
on the Hawaiian island of Kauai in 1816. 
Round-the-world sailing expeditions, which 
often included Russian scientists, maintained 
regular connections between European Russia 
and teh Alaskan and Californian colonies. The 
Russians established bilingual Native schools. 
promoted smallpox vaccination and instituted 
wildlife conservation in their American posses- 
sions, Missionary: activity, supported by the 
company, made Russian Orthodoxy a living 
faith in the Western Hemisphere. 


Russian sold Alaska to the United States in 
1867. -for $7.2 million. The formal transfer 
ofterritory occurred in Sitka (New Archangle), 
the Russian colonial capital, on October 18, 
1867. The Alaskan ceremony left Princess 
Maria Maksutova, the distraught wife of the 


Russian American Company governor, in tears. 
The wind-whipped Russian flag wrapped 
itself around its pole, A Russian soldier, hoisted 
up the 90-foot pole in a bosun’s chair, cut it 
free. Finally the flag floated down onto the 
bayonets of the Russian honor guard. The 
Stars and Stripes were run up. Russian and 
American ships exchanged salutes. The 
American troops gave three cheers. Russian 


America was now America. 
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THE KODIAK RUSSIAN 
‘ ORTHODOX CHURCH 


One September day in 1784, Orthodoxy 
came to North America as several priests 
of that faith came to an Aleut and Russian 
village on St. Paul Harbor, Kodiak Island. 
The Russian Orthodox Church spread from 
Kodiak throughout all Alaska, from Attu 
to the Yukon, from Southeastern to the 


Kuskokwim. Today the blue onion-shaped 
domes symbolizing the presence of the 
Spirit of the Lord in the world can be seen 
in villages and cities alike. The arrival scene 
in the Ram catches the spirit of those first 
missionaries as the priests utter a prayer 
of thanksgiving for their safe journey and a 


r “strength to spread Thy kingdon 
among the children of the wilderness.”’ 
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SAINT HERMAN 


Among those first holy men to come to 
these shores was the monk Herman, 
His influence was felt among Aleuts and 
Russians alike. His great concern for 
children is mirrored in the Ram where 
also is expressed his reputation among the 
Russians, for he led Yanofsky to 
Christianity; Baranof, too, agreed that 
Father Herman was “hard to resist.” The 
remaining forty uears of his life were 
spent working among the people he felt 
called to serve. On August 9, 1970, this 
humble man was cononized. The in- 
fluence of St. Herman of Alaska, first 
Orthodox Catholic Saint in America, is 
now recognized throughout the world. 
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THE KODIAK BELLS 


Fragments of several bells, cast in Kodiak around the late 1790’s when Baranof was governor of 
the colony, lay scattered in the yard of the Russian Orthodox Church for years. The bells had 
fallen from the belfry of the church that was destroyed by fire in 1943. 

As a means of preserving some evidence of the rich historical past unique to Kodiak, the broken 
bells were sent to a foundry in Washington state where they melted and recast in much the same 
shape and size as three of the original bells. The project was financed by SeaLand Freight Service, 
Inc., in 1967, the year the state celebrated the Alaska Purchase Centennial. 

In 1980, the Saint Innokenty Brotherhood of Holy Resurrection Parish collected pledge from the 
parish and the citizen and business community of Kodiak to purchase eight new bells which were 
cast in France. They have become an important part of everyday like in Kodiak, announcing 
celebrations of the church and notable events of the community. 

Each summer one of the 1967 bells is taken to the outdoor theater at Monaska Bay where it is 
used in the annual production of Cry of the Wild Ram. A small onion-domed belfry located on the 
path leading to the theatre houses the bell. 
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ALEUT CULTURE 


About two centuries ago, shortly before the arrival of Baranof, the Aleut culture was truly a com- 
plementary part of nature’s cycle. A village’s life depended upon the inventive spirit of its people. 
The sea brought storms which isolated the islands. Foods, clothing and shelter were made from 
materials within narrow boundaries, that is, the limited travel of primitive skin boats and travel 
afoot. Each family lived in a dug-out, sod-roofed hut called a “barabara.”” Skin-covered bunks lined 
the inside. These small spaces were the limits of one’s privacy. Normal conversation was almost 
non-existent. Most communication came through gestures so as not to fill the barabara with noise. 
Days were often spent inside during the rainy season. The village was quiet with each person 
carrying out his assigned task, Men and boys began the day with conditioning exercises. Carrying 
rocks, they ran for endurance. A quick dip in the icy ocean toughened the skin. Their purpose was 
to ready themselves for hunting. Quick reflexes and strong bodies saved their lives almost daily. 
The women were busy with their tasks. They gathered, prepared, and preserved the food. Clothing 
was sewn from furs and skins. Also they used linings from animal intestines, stomachs, and blad- 
ders to make rain gear and boots. Little was thrown away. If a part of an animal was not eaten, it 
was most likely stretched and dried to be sewn into some form of clothing. Wood was a precious 
commodity. It was collected from the beaches and used to make the barabaras or frames for the 
skin boats. In light of this, fires were often fueled with dried beach grass. The long-leafed grass 
was also cured and dried to be woven into baskets, shoes and undergarments. Perhaps the most 
significant contribution of the Aleuts came in their skill as sailors. The bidarkas, kayak-like skin 
boats, became essential to Baranof’s exploitation of the “new world.” With the help of thousands 
of native boatmen, Russian America was settled. 


ay Gat 
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(Top) Aleut hunter in traditional 
dress. 


(Below, left) The barabara was the 
typical Aleut dwelling, consisting 
basically of a large pit, covered over 
with driftwood and sod, with a skin- 
covered door and a smoke-hole in 


the roof. 


(Below, right) Russian drawing of an 
Aleut couple. 
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Historic Figures You Will Meet in Cry of the Wild Ram 


Kyrill Khlebnikof — 
First biographer of Baranof, Khlebnikof lived 
in the colony for several years and was a great 
admirer of the Governor. 

Alexander Baranof — 
First Governor of Russian America, Baranof 
arrived in the colony in 1791, as manager of 
the Shelikof Company in Three Saints Bay. 

Grigorii Shelikof — 
Founder of the Shelikof Company, he started 
the first Russian colony in Alaska, on Kodiak 
Island. 

Ivan Kuskof — 
Clerk to Baranof, Kuskof was a very capable 
man who assisted Baranof in Alaska, and was 
the leader of the group that founded Fort 
Ross. 

Eustrate Delarof — 
A Greek adventurer who managed the Shel- 
ikof Company and settlement from Sheli- 
kof’s departure in 1784 to 1792. 

Igor Purtof — ; 
A dependable man and capable worker, Purtof 
took charge of the hunting and exploration of 
the unknown territories in Alaska. 

Father Joseph — 
The Archimandrite Joseph was the leader of 
the eight holy men who came to Kodiak in 
1794. He founded the first Orthodox Church 
here, and in 1799 returned to Russia to be 
elevated to Bishop of Kodiak. He died on the 
return trip when the Phoenix was lost at sea. 

Father Afanassi — 
Afanassi arrived in Kodiak with Fr. Joseph in 
1794. 

Father Nectar — 
Another of the original eight monks who 
came in 1794, Hierodeacon Nectar served in 
Kodiak (ill most of the time) until 1807. 


Father Herman — 
The Monk Herman arrived in Kodiak with the 
seven others in 1794. For more information 
on Fr. Herman see the article at the back of 
this program: “Saint Herman and the Ortho 
dox Church.” 


Captain Shields — 
James Shields was an Englishman in the 
service of Russia who came to the colony 
where he helped Baranof build the Phoenix 


and learn some navigational skills. 
Anna — 


Baranof’s native “wife,” a Kenaitze princess. 
Baranof later married Anna when he received 
news that his wife in Russia had died. 

Konovalof — 
Head of the Lebedef (Fur) Company, whose 
main headquarters were at Kenai (Fort St. 
Nicholas). 

Antipatr — 
Son of Baranof and Anna, Antipatr was sent 
back to Russia to study at the Naval Academy 
and died shortly after his arrival there. 

Joseph O’Cain — 
In 1803, O’Cain, in charge of an American 
trading vessel, made a deal with Baranof to 
use Aleut hunters to gather sea otter pelts in 
California in return for supplies and food 
needed in Baranof’s village. 

Nicolai Rezanof — 
A young Russian nobleman befriended by Gri- 
gor Shelikof, married Shelikof’s daughter and 
eventually was appointed Supreme Comman- 
der of Russian America. 

Irina — 
Baranof’s daughter married Simeon Yanovsky, 
3rd Governor of Alaska. 

Leontii Hagemeister — 
Second governor of Russian America, Jan. 
1818 - Oct. 1818. 

Simeon Yanovsky — 
Hagemeister’s Lieutenant, he married Irina 
Baranova and governed Russian America 
from 1818 to 1820. 


GLOSSARY 


BIDARKA: Small boat of Aleut design. Used 
extensively in hunting of sea otter. 


CHUKCHIS: (pronounced chook’-cheese) Hostile 
Siberian Indians who destroyed Baranof’s trading 
post, forcing him to accept Shelikof’s offer to manage 
the colony. 

IRKUTSK: Major city of eastern Siberia. 
KENAITZE: Natives of the mainland, befriended by 
Baranof. 

KOLOSH: Hostile Indians of Southeastern Alaska, 


=~ 
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also called Thlingit (spelled variously as Ghlingit, 
Klingit, Khlingit). 

KOPECK: A Russian coin. 

KVASS: A Russian beverage. 

MESTCHANIN: (mess-chah-neen’) General reference 
to a Russian trader of low birth. 

OKHOTSK: (oh-husk’) The port town in Siberia 
from which ships departed for Russian America. 
PRAZNYK: Russian party or celebration. 


TOYON: Kenaitze for “Chief” of the people. 


Suzanne & Ben Hancock 


THE SAMOVAR 


Nothing is more Russian than the Samovar, the big urn used for making tea. The ip tp lower 
section holds water that is heated by a flame underneath or by charcoal in a tube through the cen- 
ter. On top is a tiny teapot of highly concentrated tea. 


Tea is made from a few drops of concentrate, hot water from the spout, plus honey or jam and 
lemon, Many Russians suck on a sugar cube or piece of hard candy as they sip their tea. Tradition- 
ally, men drink from glasses in metal holders and women used to have their own porcelain cup, of- 
ten handed down through the family. 


Russian tea came from China packed in little boxes wrapped in skins with the fur side inwards to 
keep the tea flavorful. Some was labeled “caravan tea” and considered superior as it was brought 
from China by land. It was said that if tea were brought by sea, the humidity weakened the flavor. 


The tradition of sitting around a samovar developed from endurance of the long cold winter even- 
ings. The samovar radiated heat and the metal holders were warm. There were sweets to eat 
such as little cakes or sweet breads. Some played the balalaika, some told stories—it became a ling- 
ering, lazy, warm evening. 


In Russian America, the gentle warm glow of the samovar must have cheered and soothed those 
troubled by homesickness and the harsh conditions of the new wilderness. 


The tradition of Russian Tea is still present in the Kodiak area. 


RUSSIAN TEA 


1 qt. boiling water 3 tbsp. tea 
2 or 3 sticks cinnamon juice of 4 oranges, 
12 whole cloves _ 2 lemons 
1% cups sugar 3 qts. boiling water. 


Boil ingredients from first column together about 15 minutes. Add tea and let steep. Strain. Add 
juices and water and let stand overnight, About 4 qts., serves approximately 30. 


You may omit the last 3 qts. water and store in refrigerator. When making tea, add 3 parts water 
to one part tea as desired. 


RUSSIAN TEA CAKES 


% tsp. salt 1 cup butter 
1 tsp. vanilla %2 cup powdered sugar 
% cup finely chopped walnuts 2% cups flour 


Combine all ingredients and form balls about one inch in diameter. Bake on greased cookie sheet 
at 400 degrees, 14 to 17 minutes. While hot, roll in powdered sugar. 


RUSSIAN TEA BREAD 


3 packets dry yeast 1 tsp. vanilla 
% cup lukewarm water 1 tsp. salt 
1 cup lukewarm milk 5 cups flour 
3 eggs, slightly beaten % pound butter, 
¥2 cup sugar softened 


Dissolve yeast in water. Combine it with milk, eggs, sugar, vanilla, salt. Mix in % flour, softened 
butter, remaining flour. Mix, turn onto floured surface, knead until elastic. Put in greased bowl, 
cover with mes and let rise until double. Punch down and knead briefly. Let rise again until 
double. Divide into two loaves, place in buttered loaf pans and let rise. Bake at 375° 25 to 30 


minutes. Cool and slice. 
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THE Cay 
OF THE RAM 


I have stood where Baranof stood 
on the rock shores of St. Paul; 
I have heard what Baranof heard — 
the soaring sea gulls’ call. 
i I have seen what Baranof saw 
! beyond the old sea wall; 
But I cannot feel as Baranof felt 
alone amidst it all. 


Nor can I know of his deep despair: 

| : As departing ships left him there 

| With burdens great and none to share 
His home sick heart bleeding and bare. 


| Nor of his yearning to leave this store 
On which destiny had"elosed "the door. 
To seal his fate forevermore 

Unmind ful of the wild’ Ram’s roar. 


) = Yet he carved himself a lordly role 
| While deep inside, this lonely soul 
Despite himself achieved a goal: 


As Lord of Alaska he subdued the land 

| From raw materials he found-at*hand: 

On slef and men his strong demand 
Wrought.astate serene and grand. 


Yes, | can stand where Baranof stood 
on the rock shores of St. Paul 
And I can hear what Baranof heard — 
the soaring sea gulls’ call. 
And I can see what Baranof saw 
beyond the old sea wall; 
But I cannot feel as Baranof felt 
alone amidst it all. 
— Juanita M. Nelson 
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SCENE SYNOPSIS 


ACT I 

Scene 1 — Baranof Castle at Sitka, 1819. Baranof is leaving Alaska after twenty-eight years. 
Kyrill Khlebnikof recalls the story of Baranof’s struggles here .... 

Scene 2 — Okhotsk, Siberia, 1790. A tavern is the setting in which Baranof finally accedes to 
Grigorii Shelikof’s offer to manage the colony on Kodiak Island, 

Scene 3 — Three Saints Bay on Kodiak Island, early June, 1791. Baranof arrives at the colony, 
ill and weak after his ship was wrecked en route. 

Scene 4 — Three Saints Bay, 1791. Baranof and Eustrate Delarov, whom Baranof is replacing, 
have a conversation in which many of the problems facing the community are brought out. 

Scene 5 — Three Saints Bay, three weeks later. The ship is ready tc return to Russia with Delarov 
and the hunters whose contracts are up. 

Scene 6 — The village of St. Paul, June 1792. Captain Shields and four priests of the Russian 
Orthodox Church arrive, with a shipload of supplies and mail. Baranof declares a praznyk 
—a holiday — to celebrate the ship’s arrival. 

Scene 7 — St. Paul, the next day. The first Christian Church service is held in the village. After- 
ward, Baranof finds that he has not received the ship-building supplies he needs, but he 
will not let that stop him. 

Scene 8 — Resurrection Bay, on the Kenai Peninsula, 1793. The ship-building gets underway, 
but supplies are short. The work is interrupted by the Kenai Indians. 

Scene 9 — Resurrection Bay, a few days later. Baranof faces Konovalov’s challenge to his right 
to hunt in Cook Inlet. 

Scene 10 — St. Paul, 1802. The priests undermine Baranof’s authority in the colony, and berate 
Anna — Baranof’s Indian wife — for her “sin.” 

Scene 11 — St. Paul, the same day. Ivan Banner arrives with startling news concerning the future 
of the colony. 


Scene 12 — St. Paul, later that night. Anna returns to the village. 


15 Minute Intermission 


ACT Il 
Scene 13 — St. Paul Harbor, that evening. Baranof “bargains” with the Enterprise to get food 
for his starving colony. 
Scene 14 — Fort St. Michael, Sitka, 1804. Baranof battles the Kolosh Indians for Sitka. 
Scene 15 — Baranof’s cabin at New Archangel (Sitka), 1805. Nikolai Rezanof journeys to 
RussianAmerica and visits Baranof. 
Scene 16 — A warehouse in Sitka, Several years later. Baranof and his family are threatened 
by an assassination attempt. 
Scene 17 — Baranof Castle, 1812. Russian America becomes more civilized, but Baranof still 
has troubles with the Navy. 
Scene 18 — Baranof Castle, 1818. Captain Hagemeister of the Russian Imperial Navy, arrives 
to inspect the company records, 
Scene 19 — Baranof Castle, the next day. A new Governor is appointed. 
Scene 20 — The beach at Sitka, early 1819. Baranof leaves Russian America. 
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THE PLAY 


Cry of the Wild Ram is an historical pageant of the Russian-American colony. It attempts to reveal 


{ the attitudes, objectives and actions of Alexander Baranof who governed for nearly thirty years. 
This quotation refers to the last days of Baranof’s life when, as an unwanted old man, he was re- 

lieved as governor. The word “Cry” symbolizes Baranov’s loneliness and frustration and the pain 
of his struggle for self justification in a highly class-ordered society. 


The play shows how Baranof’s decisions and actions affected his nature and consequently shaped 
the history of Alaska from 1790 to 1819. This period left a permanent mark upon Sitka, Ninil- 
chik, Kodiak, Kenai and Yakutat, to name a few. 
The blood of the early Russian pioneers flows in the veins of thousands of our people. And this 
blood, stronger than political ties, is a part of our American heritage. 
In writing the drama, I have selected events which I consider are dramatically important in 
revealing the kaleidoscope character of Alexander Baranov. I have taken a number of liberties 
with the technical facts of history, but nowhere have I intentionally distorted the motives, 
purposes or significant decisions of history as used in the play. I have, however, omitted many 
notable incidents, because they either did not have a direct effect on Baranov’s character, or were 
in dramatic conflict with an episode I felt to be more important to the play. 
All of the major roles are interpretations of actual historical characters. History does not 
substantiate that Khlebnikov was secretary to Rezanov, nor that he arrived in the colony as early 
as the play indicates. However, in Khlebnikov I found what I felt was the key of the revelation of 
the story since the historical Khlebnikov was the first biographer of Baranov and held Baranov 
in high respect if not love. The decision to use Khlebnikov as narrator-historian has created a 
character who is more of a philosopher than his historical counterpart. 


-Frank Brink 


THEATRE SITE 


| This lovely spot on the shore of Monashka Bay about four miles from downtown Kodiak is the site 
of an ancient Aleut sea-otter hunting camp. A natural amphitheatre, it is the ideal spot for the 
production of theRam. The theatre nestles snugly in a natural bowl with its rustic seating area on 
| the hillside. Hidden from view from the parking area, it is reached only by footpath through 
spruce forest. The sun setting behind Monashka Mountain, the haze forming on the bay, the 
stirring to life of the village on stage, all lend a sense of reality to the history about to be 


portrayed : 
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FRANK BRINK 
The Playwright 


Frank Brink, author of Cry of the Wild Ram, describes himself as “a country boy who never left 
the country.” Born in the Appalachian country of Pennsylvania, Frank came to Alaska to home- 
stead in Eagle River in 1945. A stint in the U.S. Navy during the Korean Crisis brought him to 
Kodiak where he nurtured a long-held dream of writing an outdoor drama on Alaska. This goal, 
which had originated while Frank was a student of Paul Green, the “Father of Outdoor Historical 
Drama,” was fulfilled in 1966 when Frank’s stirring drama was first presented in Kodiak. 
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CLIFF SAMUELSON 


Samuelson has considerable credentials as an actor and director, As an actor he has played over 
100 different roles in local, regional and national theatrical companies, and has appeared in the 
television series Dallas. 

Samuelson has also worked as a director for such companies as Theater Onstage, Repertory 
Theatre of America, NBC Players and the Haymarket Theatre; and he has directed plays such as 
Godspel, The Apple Tree, One Flew Over the Cuckoos Nest, Little Mary Sunshine, Guys and 
Dolls, and Oaklahoma. 

In addition to his credits as both an actor and a director, Samuelson has a BA in psychology, 
sociology and theater from George Fox College, and an MFA in drama from Trinity University. 
He was recognized in 1982 as one of the Outstanding Young Men of America, and for Distinguish- 
ed Service by the Texas Cultural Alliance. He has also received the Greer Garson Theatre Arts 


Award, the Peter Wolf Directorial Design Concept Award, and is in the Who’s Who in American 
Colleges and Universities. 
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MICHAEL MURRAY 


Michael is a long-time Kodiak resident who first came in 1966 with his father who was stationed 
here in the Navy. After graduating from Kodiak High School, his parents moved on, but Michael 
decided to stay because, “I loved Kodiak — the smaller community and the lifestyle. It is my 
home.” 

Not long after this, he began his long and productive association with the RAM. He cannot re- 


member the first role he played, but says it was some fourteen or fifteen years ago. Since then 

| he has been in most of the productions and has played almost all of the male roles. 

q These include: Ivan Kuskof, Father Herma, Chief Story Teller, Yanovsky, Hagemeister, Rezanof, 

Kotlean and Galak. He won Best Actor Awards for his portrayals of Kuskof, Father Herman, Chief 
Story Teller and Hagemeister. 

: He has also devoted his time and energy as a RAM musician, dancer, and backstage. 

| 
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SPEAKING ROLES 


Sandy Lyle Ill Tosha Galaktionoff Sonja Feser 
Kuskov Anna Natalia 


: é oll \ 
Marc Israel Stephen Bailey Sandy Lyle IV Ben Moore Jacob Simeonoff Jr. 
Ismailov, Lozarev Molokar Peter Purtov Cabin Boy Galak 
& ote 
Rod Young Jan Walton Franko Loof Chris Defevers John Demientieff 
Father Afanassi Gertrude Chief Story Teller Yanovsky Old Chief, Kotlean 
| 
. Kirsten Caprio Alicia Bublitz Kirstin Shay Carol Shaw Tina Silk 
Adult Irina Young Irina Young Irina Aghanak Purtov’s Woman 


1988 CAST SPEAKING ROLES 
(Not Pictured) 


Rom WalsOW 4 6.5.6.6 ss oa GO aw HS orwle Bd DS a a Sama Wh ie D soe Ole Dsl eremaee Konovalov 
Robert Cuma ahs sie idas a: pcaibdoy eine whe SF le in oh auc arcmaomae Site rk hceret me eatice) ol ua Banner 
Gregory J... Zaperyeitbrne (5 i. ers 5 sete Fe See Gia He wi whol See on asa Bisa eae Father Herman 
CG Saiiise eee ch iercnak \ Byaxs wee Glas te sw a mene 6) cGhapaieneayamine 3 0.a. 8 Pedals Shee Gime O Cain 


i eOr 


Jaime Rodrigues G.B. Starr-Bresette Dale Soughers 
. Khlebnikov Purtov Shelikov 


Mark Anderson Ken Hanson Frank Caprio Sean Montgomery 
Cmdr. Talin, Lt. Talin Shields Delarov Patrick 
fe ae 


* 
ss ai mie RS ae 
Joey Feser Ron Moore Christopher Nolan John Stone Bob Johnson 


Young Antipatr Father Joseph Father Nectar Captain Hubbel Rezanov 


Karl Childs Willie Krause Peter Bailey Martha Randolph Jan Lyle 
Sookin Hagemeister Hunter, Musician Hunter Hunter 
. — ——$—— a ~ 
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Brechan Enterprises, Inc. 


HUNTERS 


Daniel McCaughan 
Jan Lyle 

Martha Randolph 
Stephen Bailey 
John Stone 
Christa Lyle 

Peter Bailey 

Debo Robinson 
Robert Cieslinski 


Dorthea Parsons 


DANCERS MUSICIANS 
Donna Parker 
Mya Black 
Marlon West 
Dorothea Parsons 
Christa Lyle 
Joan Hughes 


Peter Bailey 
Rebecca Pearle 
Chris Nolan 

B.J. Garner 
Nancy Kotula 
Jaime Rodriguez 


Flora Dize Cathy Tallino 

Martha Randolph Lila Schwantes 
Jan Walton Allison Birsong 
Tina Silk Debo Robinson 


Carol Randolph 


VILLAGERS 


Heather Walton Nathan Parsons 


Jessica Benson 
Mona Clark 
Hollie Theis 
Janet Theis 
Nancy Holzshu 


Joan Hughes 
Rosie Gilbert 
Jenny Hughes 
Nikki Feser 
Lewis Shaw 
Carol Randolph 


Wendy Gaines 
Elaine Bublitz 
Erin Bublitz 
Keri Holzshn 


Laura Sutton 
1988 RAM PRODUCTION COMMITTEE 
Dr. Bob Johnson, President, KAC; Gerry Wilson, Executive Director; Capt. Frank Captio, M.D., 


Pres.; Mya Black, Secretary; Karl Childs; Barbara Cristaldi; Lola Harvey; Diane Langan; 
Sandy Lyle; Kathy Magnusen; James Peotter; Billye Routzahn; Donna Schmidt; Tom Watson: 


Dave Weinand; Jan Murphy; Jaime Rodriguez; Carol Shaw; Cliff Samuelson. 


Jaime Rodriguez 


Jean Stoffew. 5.4 
Jan Murphy..... 
Karl Childs...... 
Carol Shaw...... 
Diane Langan.... 


Tempe Berestoff 
Billye Routzahn 


Brian Silk. ...... 


Tammy Everton 


Vince McCoy.... 
BGiMears «a ss.cs3.5 
Jim Brigdon..... 
Bob Hughes..... 
Lola Harvey..... 
Mya Black...... 


1988 PRODUCTION STAFF 


B iaisd) S & ediia he he here Gee Gee a Gow H wie! A wa waReaDarON Fie Production Manager 
HOLOG PMLA SA ENOL LG Ge DS ae CoE atom bees Personell Stage Manager 
se Se Rem e gd Siege lee Fe are ee Eee em Ses F olen Technical Stage Manager 
Bayes sicg ivan ern Nag ap stu eg ty guisbese sd, ddd Seon BLOree 5-8 tr GO Mey cots Technical Director 


NoDé 3-6 os 8.5 SLVR Oe He w die ie Mee oO OS la) & aes eee Props 


Wie his stem ine 4 ihe Ot ke DO AS ane OU es I ewe ws aS GP Makeup 


oy iti Neca (6, th fy dip 6sca. 08) Hs eaibred nar iW bp ts hay d dostds Greys orch oR pala as aan aba ake eset Lights 
aE bie es fH R Goch.& Bod WL Gu AiG, US) oe Fo sia enero Follow Spot/Tech Crew 
imho. Sites stele Uwe vd doe Be eb aE ee ee Tech Assistant 


asi Rrisyihy SVG andy S Ses rs a aera R even reduce F Se House Management 
pia Gok Gnd. ita vaek ea heeos tS dee aa SOHea dws oe 4 +a ckUbliciby 
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Jamin, Ebell, Bolger & Gentry 


Attorneys at Law 
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Highliner Travel, Inc. 
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Island Terrific Tours 
Lola Harvey 486-4777 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY ALEXANDER BARANOF TO V.G’ MEDVED- 

NIKOF. BARANOF WENT TO CHECK ON KODIAK LEAVING MEDVEDNIKOF IN CHARGE 

AT SITKA WITH THE FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS: 

Keep the men well disciplined, and fine the negligent, the lazy, and particularly those careless 

public safety or careless on watch in proportion to their offense. 

Supervise overseer Nakasin to make sure that things are kept in good order, that stores are kept 

in as sound a condition as possible, issued without stint. . . Furs must be kept in suitable places 

where they will not be damaged or ruined. . . He should also be reminded how to... treat the 

local natives. . . They are not to be shouted at or treated rudely, but as far as possible kindly, 

politely and courteously. 

When European or English vessls or those of other countries come here, including those of Boston 

Americans, you should avoid further acquaintance with them. Avoid the Americans in particular, 

because according to their own information an infectious illness is rife among them or a plague 

which becomes very catching in the summer and can be transmitted through wollen material, 
roadcloth, worsted and even silks. It can even be caught on simply meeting an infected person 

and can decimate large towns. 

| do not need to remind you about the need to prepare stocks of food. . . Base your calculations 
n last winter, but remember that God favored us with an exceptional amount of game last year; 
what the future holds is hidden from us by the Almighty. 


ISSUED NEAR SITKA, AT THE NOVOARKHANGEL’SK FORT 
MANAGER ALEKSANDR BARANOF April 19, 1800 


' Representative 
Cliff Davidson Whispering Echoes 
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CRY OF THE WILD RAM is a community effort and is produced with the help of many people 
and businesses. Some give money, and some lend a hand or offer materials. All involved in the 
production extend a heartfelt thanks as it is only with their assistance that this unique production 
is possible. 


BENEFACTORS SPONSORS 
($1000 and over) ($500 to $999) 
Westmark Hotels First National Bank of Anchorage 
State of Alaska, Department of Tourism Kodiak Rotary Club 
Kodiak Daily Mirror Kodiak Area Native Association 
City of Kodiak Kodiak Sanitation, Inc. 


Kodiak Island Borough 
Pacific Builders-Rod Kiefer 


CONTRIBUTORS 
($100 to $500) 
Sea-Land Corporation, Kodiak Oil Sales, Inc., O. Kraft & Son, Inc., Szabo Office Services 


The following are Business Members and Contributors to the Kodiak Arts Council. They support 
the arts in Kodiak and we ask you to support them: 


Aksala Electronics Kodiak Publishing Company 
F/V Bel Air — Ludger & Stefani Dochtermann Kodiak Sanitation, Inc. 
First National Bank of Alaska, Kodiak Branch L& §S Travel 
Highliner Travel Mark Air, Inc, 
Holmes Johnson Clinic National Bank of Alaska, Kodiak Branch 
Island Terrific Tours O. Kraft & Son, Inc. 
Jamin, Ebell, Bolger and Gentry — Attorneys at Law Out-to-Lunch 
Knox Christie, DDS John T, Shank, O,D., F.A.A.O. 
Kodiak Area Chamber of Commerce Sea-Land Corporation 
Kodiak Area Native Association Shire Bookstore 
Kodiak Consulting and Marketing Szabo Office Services 
Kodiak Marine Surveyors, Inc, Western Alaska Land Title, Inc. 


B,J.’s Island Music — B,J. Garner 


We especially thank the following for help with materials, labor, production and publicity: 


L & S Travel for handling ticket slaes, 
Beta Sigma Phi, Sigma Chapter, for concessions, 

City of Kodiak Public Works, Ole Mahle & the City Crew for grounds and parking lot. 
Alaska State Parks, Sweeney Motors, Holy Resurrection Orthodox Church, KANA-Rich Knecht, 
KMXT, KVOK-KJJZ, Kodiak Daily Mirror, Kodiak Area Chamber of Commerce 
Kodiak Island Convention and Visitors Bureau, Kodiak College, Baranof Museum, Bob Hughes for 
the Chainsaw, Boy Scout Troops 625, 626, 323 for Parking Lot Attendants, George Godfrey & the 

Kodiak Rotary Club for Ushering, Air Command, U.S,C.G, Kodiak, International Seafoods, 
Cook Inlet Processing, U.S.C.G, Cutters Firebush & Ironwood, Arctic Star Distributing and 
David Hartley, Garry and Jane Ervin and McDonald’s 
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Carol & Vance Shaw- 
Christmas Around the World, Avon, Radar Alaska 


Bayview Daycare Home 


DANGER! High explosives used during perormance pressent a deadly hazard to anyone not in 
areas specifically assigned for audience use. Please remain in the bleachers or on the pathways. 


KEEP TRACK OF YOUR CHILDREN! Kodiak-Baranof Production, Inc. cannot be held liable for 
parties ignoring this warning. 


Printed By 
Kodiak Printing 


. 


